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WANTED. 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED MAN, WITH- 
out family (Friend preferred), in Friends’ 
Home, 6300 Greene St., Germantown, Pa. Knowl- 
edge of carving necessary. Apply by letter with 
reference to W.S. E., 1529 Girard Ave., Phila., Pa 


RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER FOR THE PAST 
fifteen years, unbound. will be given to any 
Friends’ meeting, Library, Institution or inter- 
ested individual. upon application to Edward 
Stabler, Jr., 758 Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


OMAM DESIRES A POSITION, UPSTAIRS 

work, sewing and mending, or as companion 
and general assistant tv elderly person. Address 
M. J. W., this office 





WARTHMORE GRADUATE 1904, PHI BETA 
Kappa, Lucretia Mott Fellowship; M. A 


Columbia University 1905, foreign education in 


France and Italy, wishes position as secretary, 
teacher, or tutor of Latin, Greek, French, or 
Italian. Good references. C. R. Bogert, 189 S. 
Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED TO SELL “A QUAKER 
CALENDER FOR 1910.” Five leaves, new 
drawings for this year, printed in two colors. 
Liberal commission and as little trouble as pos- 
sible make this a desirable article to take orders 
for. One agent last year sold nearly one hundred 
copies. Full particulars will be given if you will 
write THE BIDDLE Press, Publishers, 1010 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia. 


ANTED—AT ONCE, CARETAKER FOR 
Gwynedd Friends’ Meeting. Apply to Walter 
H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Continued on page iii 


MILLINERY Ss! Bonnets: and too 
ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila, 


Retrim- | 


A SUPPER and SALE | 


for the benefit of the Building Fund of 


Friends’ Neighborhood Guild 


151 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
will be held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Broad and Locust Sts. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 20th, 1909 
3 P. M. to 10 P. M. 


Supper will be served from 5 to 8 o’clock. Friends 
on their way home from business are invited to 
stop for supper and meet their families here. 

There will be a sale of Fancy and Useful Articles, 
Homemade Bread, Cake and Candy. Groceries and 
Thanksgiving Marketing and 


MANY OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS’ SUPPLIES 


Any one answering this advert!sement with an 
order for Friends’ Books, Quaker Calendars, any 
of the new Story-Calendars or an order for En 
graving and Printing, will be given a discount of 
5 Let us hear from you 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building 
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‘First Mortgage Certificates 


IN AMOUNTS OF 


$100 and $500, 


ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY THE 
Swarthmore Mortgage 
Guaranty Company 


FOUR PER CENT. 
Short term, coupon certificates, each representing a share and participation in 
carefully chosen first mortgages on real estate. PENNSYLVANIA SECURITY. 
Conservative and Desirable Investments available in convenient amounts; 
especially adapted for Savings and Trust Funds. LEGAL INVESTMENT FOR 
TRUST FUNDS. 


Investigation and Correspondence Invited. 


Swarthmore Mortgage Guaranty Company 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
DIRECTORS : 


SYLVESTER GARRETT, CHAS. D. JOYCE, Wm. P. Potter, 

Rost. P. GREEN, CLARENCE W. SCOTT, Jos. SwaAln, 

JESSE H. HOLMEs, CHAS. PAXSON, A. H. TOMLINSON 
Davip L. LUKENS, E. CLAYTON WALTON. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades EDWARD ROBERTS 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Mail orders attended to promptly Established 1266. Philadelphia 
Samples sent on request 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 











7, You are cordially invited 
to visit our establishment 
and inspect our 








Millinery Exhibit 


of 


Original Models 
1734 COLUMBIA AVE, ————————_____—_ | 








Philadelphia without being importuned 


to buy. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a dis of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ 
free, 


count 


Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy for eacl 
ecribers 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


ten sub 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE Do NoT “STOP” 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


PAPERS 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


| 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
| 


Under care of Friends. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Send for catalogue 


| Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


} Locust Valley, New York. 


| George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


PA. | 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
| gatel the school, said, “The very strongest point 
| in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
| mental idea governing all Friends’ Schoolsand al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 
Catalogues on request. 
ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Head Master. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
| 333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES Ambler. Montgomery County, Penna. 
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von New Clock 





intend buying should 
come from our stock For 
ninety years we have 
been selling clocks, and you 
may be sure any clock we 
sell is a good one 





RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. See 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulass. 


| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


is a perennial pleasure to readers who 
love good literature and quiet humor. 
Those who desire it wlll find it to their 
advantage to subscribe for it in connec- 
tion with Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Stenographe 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515S Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





GEO. B, COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


lcEo. C. CHILD] 


| WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


Established 1810. 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
| PHILADELPHIA 
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It is fine to see a strong man, trained in all his 
faculties, going to his work with the quiet prayer, 
“Oh, that I may make the Presence of the Eternal 
real to myself and to my people.” It is a good 
prayer for the rest of us. 

RuFus M. JONES. 

In the American Friend. 











MANKIND ONE IN SPIRIT. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right 
or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast 
frame 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy 
or shame; 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 





James Russell Lowell. 








ABOUT A WORD. 

An ancient poet has said, “Great is the power of 
words; they make things to be this way and that 
way.” Probably one generation is not more under 
the sway of words than another; but there can 
be no question that we are still so baited and 
driven by phrases that we frequently neglect the 
meanings they stand for. 

We are confronted by a situation absolutely 
new in the history of the world. The tremendous 
development of modern science has put at the dis- 
posal of man, forces and powers of which his an- 
cestors never even dreamed. We send out from 
a single building the power of thousands of horses, 
carried to the place of need on a suspended wire. 
The units of energy which served our grand- 
fathers without straining the three R’s have now 
to be rendered in hundreds of thousands, with 
strange new names and complicated structure. 
Now what is our generation going to do with this 
power which may multiply a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, or a million fold the ability of an individual 
to dictate the life and destiny of his brothers? So 
far our scheme has been just to leave it to acci- 
dent, or to the struggle of wits. But this plan, 
which was all very well when the best a man could 
do was to be two or three times as strong as his 
fellow, fails altogether, when he may be a thousand 
times as strong. “Jack” may struggle with a giant 
and hope to be a “giant killer’ with some chance 
of success; but the situation changes when he has 
to deal with demi-gods. 











Society realizes that these monsters of unlimited 
power are a menace to humanity; but when so- 
ciety in its organized form undertakes to regulate 
them, in the interests of mankind, it is met with 
the cry of “Socialism!” Shall we conserve our 
forests, our water-power, our coal mines? ‘“So- 
cialism!”’ Shall we tax the titled landlord, or take 
the unearned increment? “Socialism!” But a thing 
is what it is and should be judged on its own 
merits. All government is socialism, just as all 
individualism is anarchy. If we join with our 
neighbors under organized society in a _ public 
school system, open to all and supported by all, we 
are socialistic. If we tax society for a postal sys- 
tem, we are socialistic. If I take a walk just be- 
cause I choose, I am anarchistic. If I send my 
child to school because I will and not because it 
is the law, I am anarchistic. In fact every so- 
ciety vibrates with no particular principle be- 
tween law and liberty. If it is a live society it 
should be free to shift either way, regardless of 
names. If it is better for all of us to have more 
things done by society, we should move that way; 
if it is best for all to give greater freedom to the 
individual, then that is the thing to do. It is as 
plain as a pike staff that, with the -enormous 
forces at the disposal of modern society, it is not 
safe to leave the exploiting of them to the kind 
of individual we have produced up to date. It is 
time for a shift toward more government. All of 
us must protect ourselves against some of us; 
since some of us show tendency to become mon- 
sters of power, with no sufficient moral or intel- 
lectual grasp to manage that power. “Socialism!” 
Well, what of it? It’s only a word. 

We need not worry about a phrase, or fear that 
we are unequal to the task of stopping where it 
is best to stop, if we start in the direction in which 
we ought to move. It’s a pitiable democracy that 
will not trust itself to do what it should because 
it fears it may go on to do what it shouldn’t. If 
we have reached that stage we are not fit to have 
a democracy. If we have no more courage than 
that we must e’en lay down the banner of prog- 
ress for some one else to grasp, and for ourselves, 
go to the rear and sit down. 


Take Winter as you find him, and he turns 
out to be a thoroughly honest fellow, with no non- 
sense in him, and tolerating none in you, which 
is a great comfort in the long run. —Lowell. 
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A VISITOR AT BALTIMORE YEARLY MEET- 
ING. II. 

But while the warm hospitality and care in at- 
tending to the entertainment of visiting Friends 
was admirable, these things were but incidental. 
The thing of chief importance was the Conference 
itself. The business of the meetings was con- 
ducted with unanimity and promptness. One rea- 
son for this was the marked efficiency of the pre- 
siding clerk. Another thing was that the men and 
women sat together in council, so that there was 
no need of passing from one meeting to another to 
get united action. There was also a great saving 
of time in having a nominating committee to select 
the members of the various committees. To those 
who were accustomed to the more cumbersome 
methods of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
these things seemed to expedite matters and to 
lead more directly to unity of action. 

But after all, it was not so much the method 
of action as the spirit in which it was all done 
that was of permanent value. This leads us to 
notice the meetings for worship, since they power- 
fully influence the proceedings of the week. The 
meeting of Ministers and Elders on the preceding 
Seventh-day might be considered as a service of 
personal consecration. A large number of testi- 
monials were offered and all felt that there was a 
call for missionary work. At both morning and 
afternoon sessions there was an outpouring of 
spirit, the influence of which was felt in the larger 
meetings which followed. 

At 10 o’clock on First-day morning the meet- 
ing house was filled with worshippers who had 
assembled from various places; but in the silence 
they soon became one in spirit. 

LaVergne F. Gardner delivered a message on 
the Christ manifestation of God. He took for his 
theme the words which Jesus spoke to his disci- 
ples: “I am the way, the truth, and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me. If ye had 
known me, ye would have known my Father also; 
and from henceforth ye know him and have seen 
him.” The soul—longing to see God found ex- 
pression in Philip’s request: “Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.” The answer of Jesus was: 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
These words have been greatly misunderstood. 
The Father could not be seen in the outward form 
of Jesus, for he said. “God is spirit.” The mean- 

ing of Jesus evidently was that the Divine quali- 
ties had shown themselves in the life which he had 
lived among them. And the life which he had lived 
he wanted them to live also. As he had manifested 
God, he wanted them to show forth the Divine 
perfection. So he prays for them: “That they all 


may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in | 





thee, that they also may be one in us.” When the 
Divine qualities appeared in them they also would 
be like God, would be one with him. The lesson 
for us here is to practise the holy life until we 
grow more and more like God, not in bodily form, 
but in the spiritual life. Our bodies are only the 
garments which we wear. We ourselves are living 
souls. Surely the inner self ought to stand well to 
the front to manifest God. 

Jesus told his disciples that they were the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth. In other 
words, they were to impart light and sweetness 
to the world. This applies as much to us now as 
to the disciples of old. The circumstances of our 
life are different; but in all the deeper realities 
their lives and ours are alike. We must each live 
our own life. No other life can cancel our indebt- 
edness. Each one must add his share to the world’s 
store, and it must be done now, for to-day is the 
only time at our disposal. The Divine Life is not 
for ourselves alone. It is only by sharing it with 
others that we can keep it for ourselves. He gave 
a graphic picture of the lonely picket standing at 
the outpost in a position of peril, but who was 
strengthened by the knowledge that his comrades 
of the guard were within call, and somewhat 
farther back the great army was ready with its 
aid. So, though each had his own life mission to 
perform all were comforted and strengthened by 
mutual co-operation. In conclusion he quoted 
Confucius, who said: “The common man finds the 
good which he seeks in other men; but the superior 
man finds it in himself. Let us so live that the 
Divine image may appear in us.” 

Joseph S. Walton, of George School, followed 
with an address upon fruit-bearing lives. Speak- 
ing of the estimation in which the Society of 
Friends was held, he said that their past was well 
known, and their future assured. The measure 
of their value to the world was the ability to bear 
fruit. This was the hunger of the age. The 
world was tired of religious profession and of 
ceremonialism and creeds. It hungered for the 
fruits of the spirit. Sometimes the growth of the 
tree went too much into leaf and wood, and there 
was need of pruning, so that the life forces should 
be turned to fruit-bearing: “Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; and so shall ye 
be my disciples.” 

Joel Borton followed with the thought that the 
fruit of the spirit is love. Love is the greatest 
power in the world. It is also the thing which is 
most needed in the world. Every human heart 
cries out for love. Rich and poor, old and young, 
all need the strengthening and uplifting power of 
love. No man can be so depraved, so steeped in 
crime and misery, as to be beyond the power of a 
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redeeming love. Love is like the sunshine. There 
is an abundant supply; all that we need is the 
power of assimilation. The power of love has 
moved all the great souls in the past. But we need 
not turn to the past to know the power of love, 
for it is still living in our midst. Indeed the 
power of love is greater in the world to-day than 
ever in the past. “The fruit of the spirit is love.” 
This is the crowning glory of the Christian life. 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.” Let us follow the Christ ex- 
ample. 

Caroline J. Worth, of West Chester Meeting, 
spoke of losing and finding the life. “He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” This seeming para- 
dox conveys a deep truth. We are often called to 
lose the lower life that so we may find the higher. 
Each is responsible for his own life. Let us give 
of our best for the world’s service. And what can 
be better than an all-embracing love. Hate is sep- 
aration; but love is the cementing of hearts. 

Alice C. Robinson spoke of the life meaning of 
the Lord’s Prayer. In our early infancy we have 
said it with our lips, but have we said it in our 
hearts? Have we lived it? “Thy Kingdom come.” 
What have we done to realize that? “Thy will be 
done.” 
to God’s will? If we really lived out the Lord’s 
Prayer we would be stronger men and women. 

This address called from LaVergne Gardner the 
recital of Charlotte Elliott’s beautiful hymn: 

“My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home on life’s rough way, 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 
‘Thy will be done.’ 
“Though dark my path, and sad my lot, 
Let me be still and murmur not; 
But breathe the prayer divinely taught, 


‘Thy will be done.’ 
* * + 


“Renew my .will from day to day, 
Blend it with thine, and take away 
All that now makes it hard to say, 

‘Thy will be done.’ ” 

The last speaker of the morning was Isaac Wil- 
son, who spoke of the many lessons which the 
morning service had taught us. It was his desire 
now that we might “gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost.” 

God wants nothing to be lost, it is his will that 
all should be saved. Why do we not realize the 
full power of the Christ life? Let us gather the 
fragments that remain of this morning’s lessons, 
and carry them into our lives. May we each have 
eyes to see more clearly the life that we must live. 
Let each ask himself,—What is my capacity for 
gathering? How much power have I to carry out 
the obligations which I have undertaken? 
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Holy Father, make us fragment gatherers. Let 
us grow now in willingness to be little instruments 
of service. Help us to go on from weakness to 
strength. Quicken the secret desires for a holier 
and more Christ-like life, that we too may always 
resist evil and overcome wrong. 

This brought the morning services to a close. 

DANIEL BATCHELLOR. 





THE LANDMARKS OF CALN QUARTER. 


It is of more than local interest to know the 
present condition of the many meetings once be- 
longing to Caln Quarterly Meeting, or rather the 
houses and grounds, for save in two instances the 
humanity once thronging about them is scattered 
or lying low in their cemeteries. Southern Quar- 
ter can show more abandoned shrines of Quaker- 
ism, but that can be partly accounted for by 
the baneful surroundings of slavery, for much 
of it was in the states of Maryland and 
Delaware, while the Caln meetings were lo- 
cated in communities favoring Friendly ways, 
the pioneer waves of Quaker immigration mainly 
coming in contact with scattered sections of such 
non-resistants as Mennonites, Dunkards and the 
like. That the latter classes have more than held 
their own, while Friends have retreated before 
them, is what makes the presence of the once relig- 
ious homes of the latter sect of general interest, 
and with this in mind I have made some inquiries 
with the following results, much of which are 
owing to information obtained from William L. 
Jackson, of Parkesburg, and Mark Penn Cooper, 
of Christiana. I regret to say that the inquiries 
from other sources in some cases were received 
with a thrifty indifference which resulted in the 
retention of the return postage stamps, but as 
that is a common incident to those in search of 
genealogical or historical lore it is not worth men- 
tioning. 

Beginning at Columbia, the western limit of the 
old Quarter, the meeting house was torn down 
some fifteen years ago, but the graveyard is still 
in good repair. 

Of Lancaster, also, nothing is left but the ceme- 
tery, the location of which is on the east side of 
Queen street, south of East Vine. As mentioned 
in a former article, it was sold to the Odd Fellows 
by the Orthodox, who had fallen heirs to the prop- 
erty, who built a hall thereon, much to the annoy- 
ance of Friends of the other branch who called the 
deal a sacrilege. It had, however, a reservation 
in the deed that Friends should have especial 
rights there for burial but in subsequent transfers 
of the property, the Odd Fellows having moved 
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away and resold, these privileges seem to have 
lapsed by time or lack of enforcement. 

Coming eastward is Lampeter, in Bird-in-Hand 
village, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. This meet- 
ing house was burned down about 1890, and in 
smaller dimensions was rebuilt with the original 


bricks. I am sorry to note that in spite of the dis- 
position to keep up this religious home of Quaker- 
ism it was soon abandoned and its few attenders 
attached to Bart meeting. This was probably in 
1842 when the Webster family moved their cer- 
tificates to Bart. Appointed meetings are occa- 
sionally held there and the property is in good re- 
pair. 

Coming eastward our next stop is at Bart, four 
miles west of Christiana, mentioned as a locality 
where Friends of Caln seem to be making their 
final stand to resist the decadence in that Quarter. 
Here Sadsbury Monthly Meeting is alternately 
held. The property is well taken care of, the 
buildings, grounds and graveyard being in the 
best repair, the last being enclosed with a new 
iron fence. Ancient forest trees of goodly size 
are scattered over the grounds and the place is 
quite attractive. But this, one of but two meet- 
ings of the Quarter, has but small gatherings. 

Next comes Sadsbury, lately abandoned by our 
Friends for a new meeting house in Christiana, 
two miles to the eastward. It is now in tempo- 
rary use by the Amish Mennonites for their First- 
day schools and evening “Sings,” but they in turn 
will soon leave it for a church they are about 
building at Atglen. Rather a sad commentary on 
our people that these quiet, unpretentious folk 
should not only push us back toward our start- 
ing points, but build meeting houses besides. The 
Sadsbury grounds are kept in good order, their 
quiet only disturbed by the occasional funerals 
held here of those who were once members of the 
meeting—discouraging innovations on the silence 
of the historic grounds. 

Just east of this is East Sadsbury meeting 
house, a low, one-storied structure, long since 
abandoned for purposes of worship; and one end 
of which has degenerated to a tenant house. The 
Orthodox claim title to the property. At one time 
both branches of the Society used the meeting 
house, the thin partition used for the purpose of 
dividing the men and women during meeting for 
business, but afterwards but illy deadening the 
vocal services of the unsympathetic factions, at 


such times as preaching occurred. The house is 


in fair repair, but the shedding is going to ruin. 
There is an old-time horse block left, and with 
large trees shading the ample grounds, which 
overlook the valley of Chester, this is an attrac- 
tive place in summer. 
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Some eight miles north of Christiana is Cam- 
bridge, the house and sheds no more. The meet- 
ing was laid down in 1852, so that there is nothing 
left but the graveyard as a landmark for Cam- 
bridge. This is surrounded by a stone wall. As 
a mortuary echo from here, a few years since ap- 
plication was made to our Yearly Meeting by 
Lucretia Mott Haines, a former member of the 
meeting, that it act as trustee for a fund to keep 
the place in order. The trust was declined. 

Near the Schuylkill, in Southeastern Berks, is 
Robeson. The house still standing, has been sold, 
and is used as a tenant house. Bradford monthly 
meeting (O.), holds title to the graveyard and 
keeps it in order. A recent photograph shows a 
ruined condition of the premises. 

Some five miles east of Christiana is Romans- 
ville. The meeting house and shedding are in fair 
condition. A meeting is occasionally held here 
under care of Concord Friends who have the lib- 
erty of holding services in the Almshouse, a mile 
away, the last First-day in each month. 

Further east is Bradford, in the village of Mar- 
shallton. The house and grounds are fairly kept. 
In the graveyard are hundreds of the dead. The 
grounds are in charge of Orthodox Friends and 
an occasional meeting is held in the ancient house. 
Bradford was one of the two first meetings set- 
tled in Caln Quarter. 

West Caln meeting house, four miles northwest 
of Coatesville, is in fair condition, and is occasion- 
ally used by Orthodox Friends, although as lately 
as 1904 meetings were regularly held there. The 
graveyard is cared for by these Friends. 

East Caln, three miles northwest from Down- 
ingtown, is abandoned as a place of worship, but 
Caln Quarter (H.) is held here in the Seventh 
Month. The meeting house was used by both 
branches of Friends at one time. The Orthodox, 
who seem to be the most tenacious in “keeping 
their meetings,” worshipped here until 1905. The 
two branches have separate graveyards, something 
unusual, the public road dividing them. These, 
as well as the buildings, are kept in fair order. 
The meeting house is long and low, of one story, 
and is now divided in three sections. In one end 
Caln Quarter (H.) is held, the middle section was 
used by the Orthodox, and the other end is a stor- 
age for dust and old benches. Sic transit. 

Some ten miles northeast of East Caln is 
Uwchlan meeting house, the only one left of four 
belonging to the monthly meeting of that name. 
One of these was Kimberton, once Pikeland, from 
its township, where there was a boarding school 
before 1838 under Emmor Kimber. The Hicksites 
hold title to the property. The meeting house is 
in being, but out of its original use. 
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At Nantmeal the meeting house has been torn 
down, and the graveyard, in title of Orthodox 
Friends, is well taken care of. Of the fourth 
meeting, Pughtown, there are no traces, and there 
is a question whether this was ever anything more 
than an indulged meeting held at private houses. 

The central figure of the group, Uwchlan, is in 
the village of Lionville. It is a building of old- 
time construction, and has been for a long time 
out of commission as a place of worship. One 
end is now rented as a public school room the 
other for Grange meetings. It was used by both 
branches of Friends after the separation, the 
Orthodox having the longest retention and now 
holding title. The graveyard is well cared for 
and therein was a recent burial. Like many an- 
other meeting house of its age it was used as a 
hospital during the Revolutionary war. What 
changes have come over these meeting houses 
since they were outposts of Quakerism in these 
spiritual wildernesses, and now in their abandon- 
ment, “how few there are to do them reverence.” 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


SCHUYLKILL MEETING. 


[Read by Sarah F. Pennypacker at the time of the re- 
cent pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting House near Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.} 

In a historical sketch of this meeting, it may 
be well to refer slightly to the conditions, geo- 
graphical and otherwise, which preceded and ac- 
companied its inception. 

This locality at that time was part of Charles- 
town township. The public road on the west was 
known as the Long Ford road, and led from the 
fertile farms of Chester Valley, an earlier settle- 
ment, to the Schuylkill river, the great waterway 
of the country, and in the spring of added im- 
portance because of its shad fisheries. That on 
the southward line was laid mainly through the 
activity of Samuel Nutt, for whom it was named, 
who manufactured iron at Coventry Forge. 

One hundred years ago, and earlier, the evi- 
dences would indicate that, religiously, the peo- 
ple of this locality were either Friends or Men- 
nonites. 

At present there is no building for religious 
purposes: in this neighborhood which antedates 
this house. The humble structure which stood 
near? the corner of what is now known as Main 
Street and Nutts Avenue and which lives in the 
memories of some présent as Morgan’s School- 
house, was built, according to the “Annals of 
Phoenixville,” in 1772 by the Mennonites for re- 
ligious and educational purposes. From the same 
authority we find that another house reared by 


















the same sect, in 1794, was on land which after- 
wards became the southwest corner of Main and 
Church Streets, Phoenixville. It is to be re 
gretted that that neat, substantial, well-propor- 
tioned house, indicative of the earnesthess, sim- 
plicity and sincerity of its builders, was not al- 
lowed to remain as one of the landmarks in the 
history of the locality. 

There must have been a populous Quaker com- 
munity here, to whom reference is made in the 
minutes of the Valley Preparative meeting as 
“our members in Charlestown.” We know that 
identified with the neighborhood were the Coatés; 
Longstreth, Robinson, Roberts, Jacobs; Maris; 
Eldridge, Fussell and Walker families. 

In Montgomery County, not three miles away, 
in an air line, but with the Schuylkill between, 
was Providence Friends’ Meeting. Six miles 
westward in “John Pike’s land” another meeting 
was found belonging to Caln Quarter. Southeast- 
ward, over the hills and five miles away, the Val- 
ley Friends had their meeting, and with them the 
majority of the Friends in this neighborhood 
seem to have affiliated. 

Then no State highway made travelling easy; 
no boulevards traversed the hills. Some of us 
can remember when there were no township pike 
roads and have a realizing sense of the depth 
of mud possible in public highways at certain 
seasons. Doubtless the Charlestown Friends 
found frequent “attendance at Meetings for Wor- 
ship and Discipline” both laborious and difficult 
and hence desired an authorized and permanent 
meeting in their midst. 

Enoch Walker then owned and resided at 
Moore Hall. His holdings included this land. In 
1807 he built this part of this house for publi¢ 
purposes as defined in a document which shall 
be later more fully set forth. Here appointed 
meetings were held for travelling Friends and 
here Benjamin Moore had a school. 

The first official recognition of the independent 
movement in this neighborhood, is found in the 
year 1812. 

Of the caution and deliberation which char- 
acterize the methods of Friends in their business 
meetings, perhaps no better example can be found 
than that furnished by the minutes of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting in relation to the founding of 
this meeting. 

On the 13th day of Second month, 1812, Rad- 
nor Monthly Meeting records the following min- 
ute: “The Valley Preparative inform that they 
have united in a belief that the time had arrived 
that our members in Charlestown might be in- 
dulged with a Meeting for Worship, to be held at 
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their School-house in that place on the third 
Fifth-day and the last First-day in every month. 
The meeting in deliberation refers the subject 
for further attention at next meeting.” 

The following month “the request’ received 
still further consideration. The succeeding 
month the subject was introduced and was not 
united with. 

After an interval of two months we find a min- 
ute which states that the Valley Preparative again 
mentions ‘“‘the request of our members in Charles- 
town to be indulged with a meeting;” but this 
time there is a slight alteration in the petition, 
the proposal now being, to hold the meeting every 
other First-day morning. The meeting, after 
weighing the subject, decided the first meeting 
should be held the 21st of Sixth month, 1812, and 
should continue to be held for six months. Ex- 
tensions of three months and one month followed. 
The zeal of our Friends seemed to suffer no abate- 
ment because of the restraining power and we 
find them again presenting a request,—this time, 
to be indulged in meeting on both First and Fifth- 
days; which request, the Monthly Meeting re- 
cords they “are most easy to grant for a period 
of seven months” which is then extended six 
months and again four months. At this time, a 
report from the Men’s Meeting in favor of an 
established meeting for Charlestown members is 
defeated by non-approval in the women’s branch 
of the Monthly Meeting, and it was decided “to 
continue the meetings at Charlestown, as hereto- 
fore, upon suffrance.”’ 

But our spiritual ancestors had wearied of suf- 
for two months later we find them again 
knocking at the door and supplicating for a per- 
manent meeting. Finally the desired answer 
came and a minute from Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing, embodying a report, signed by James Jones, 
Stephen Stevens, Leah Moore and Elizabeth Kim- 
ber, directs that the established meeting at 
Charlestown be held on First and Fifth-days of 
each week excepting the Fifth-days on which Val- 
ley Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meetings 
are held, and that the meeting be opened on the 
second First-day of the Eleventh month at the 
eleventh hour; “subject to the approval of the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting.” This approval 
was given in due order and to quote from the 
minutes of the Quarterly Meeting: “The pro- 
posal of establishing a meeting for worship in 
Charlestown township is concurred with and 


france : 


Friends there are left at liberty, accordingly, to 
hold the same; it being understood that the pro- 
posed meeting is to be a branch of the Valley 
Preparative Meeting and to be known by the 
name of Charlestown Meeting.” 


The struggle of three years and nine months 
for permission to have an established meeting 
for worship was thus ended and the first gath- 
ering under the new conditions was on the 12th 
day of Eleventh month, 1815. 


(To be continued) 


THE VANISHING AGE IN FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL. II. 

A satisfactory amount of suggestion that this 
subject shall be further discussed, has followed 
the first paper published some weeks ago. In 
spite of the fact that the secretary in the begin- 
ning disclaimed any knowledge of the remedy for 
a condition generally recognized among us, two 
people pointedly ask “How can we keep boys and 
girls in our First-day schools as they grow to ma- 
turity?” The direct answer is as it always is, I 
do not know. However, I recall the story of the 
dunce in the Latin class who, on being asked by the 
teacher to give the dative singular of donum re- 
sponded as usual “‘don’ know,” and was told to go 
to the head of the class. This suggested the hope 
that sometime, somehow, a similar success will 
attend our groping responses. 

The responsibility for holding pupils after they 
have reached the age of freedom of movement, 
begins long before that age is reached. If they 
have stayed in the First-day school, fed on a few 
stories and desultory pious admonitions, because 
their parents expected it, and they were not free 
to do anything more interesting, of course they 
will leave it as soon as they are free to doso. The 
foundations of interest must be laid early in the 
course, and its structure reared solidly by changed 
instruction and adaptation to the development of 
those forming the classes. We need to recognize 
that the attendance of children of eleven or twelve 
years does not necessarily mean interest in the 
work of the First-day school. When it does, the 
foundation is laid for those who deal with the 
more difficult age ahead. Teachers of classes of 
eleven to thirteen years need to be keen, watchful 
and discriminating. Children develop rapidly at 
this age. Instructors are apt to stand still, and 
to hold fast to the methods that have been success- 
ful until the class goes to pieces. Then somebody 
else tries to gather up the wreckage and to search 
for a secret to transmute indifference or dislike 
into constructive interest and responsibility. The 
search, as generally conducted, is as hopeless as 
the quest for the Elixir of Life or the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone. The desired knowledge may only be 
gathered from a careful study not only of general 
psychologic laws, but of specific individuals and 
of local conditions. Nobody will ever find a solvent 
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of difficulties that will exactly fit any case except | 


his own. We may, however, be greatly helped by 
a study of general laws and the knowledge that 
they are valueless unless coupled with the local 
situation. 

The first step toward better conditions, is for 
all our First-day school teachers to become rea- 
sonably familiar with the normal stages of devel- 
opment of childhood and adolescence by the use 
of any good elementary Psychology. Then the 
special study of pedagogic methods should follow. 
Brumbaugh’s “‘Making of a Teacher” is again sug- 
gested for this purpose. Experience most con- 
stantly corrects theoretical application. Books 
deal with averages, and we are most of us above, 
below or on one side of the average. It is easier 
to deal with individuals than with classes. Read- 
ers who have boys of their own, will recognize 
how difficult it often is to find and keep the right 
point of contact with a single boy of from fourteen 
to eighteen. The problem of the First-day school 
teacher involves an equation of a higher degree, 
and solution for more values of the unknown 
quantities. 

In our secular schools, some children drop out 
as soon as they are allowed to, but a fair percent- 
age desire to obtain high school and perhaps col- 
lege education, if the way is open for it. We be- 
lieve in our First-day schools that a reasonable 
percentage of our pupils would desire to continue 
their work through these same years, if they 
reached this stage of advancement in a state of 
normal and healthful interest, and found in the 
successive years a presentation of subject matter 
that they felt better prepared them for living. 
There will always be a good deal of loss with the 
arrival of years of freedom, but if we can learn to 
do our work well, we will hold a reasonable pro- 
portion of our pupils through the High School age. 

The first proposition then is that we study the 
psychology of childhood and adolescence. This is 
easy to read, and of slow accomplishment. It is 
not enough for a very few people to study it and 
tell the rest about it, because an unskilled bungler 
may connect an excellent current of ideas at the 
wrong point, and fail. We must all have at least 
an elementary knowledge. We may depend on a 
few experts for consultation upon specific points. 

Teachers must know their subject matter thor- 
oughly, so that they cannot be confused nor side- 
tracked by argumentative pupils, but they must 
not insist on telling their pupils all they know. 
Young people often think they know a good deal 
themselves and are not wildly anxious to be in- 
structed. The teacher’s knowledge may frequent- 
ly serve its best purpose as a reference library, 
to be called on if the pupils want it, but kept in its 
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own place until needed. It is liable to be about as 
interesting to a class of live boys and girls to listen 
to a teacher unload her week’s careful preparation 
of knowledge, as it is to be read to out of the dic- 
tionary. The latter process might be instructive, 
but would not be edifying. Mere knowledge un- 
connected with the great throbbing life currents 
and interests of the class, is a dead and profitless 
thing. But knowledge which can connect the 
human energy and constructive thought of youth 
with the Divine Spirit by which every man needs 
to be enlightened, is the most potent intellectual 
gift of God to men. 

We have then two points: know human nature 
in its adolescent period and know the basic subject 
matter used in the class, but be content to keep it 
stored if necessary. 

Teachers often ask for specific plans to be used 
in their classes. Such things are necessary. The 
more closely a teacher looks to the concrete or- 
ganization and conduct of her class, the more like- 
ly she is to make a success of it. It is like look- 
ing after the details of business. The danger in 
discussing such plans much through the columns 
of the Intelligencer is that readers may mistake 
devices for principles. All has much 
detail which. must be carefully looked after, but 
the detail in all places and in all kinds of business 
is not the same: so with devices for First-day 
school classes, they must vary with the time and 
place. Principles remain the same everywhere. 

On this side of the subject under consideration 
we may, however, suggest that names for classes 
chosen by the classes themselves, with the teach- 
ers’ approval, instead of being numbered, lettered 
or called by a name hired from some other class, 
often act as cement. Class badges (pins or but- 
tons) are popular at the age that organizing some- 
thing is rife in the human breast. The develop- 
ment of class spirit by social good times together 
with planning to do outside work together, helps 
very much. A teacher may often be most useful 
by being a wise, consulting member of the class, 
whom everybody trusts and depends upon, but 
who only takes her turn in leading the class. The 
feeling of comradeship in classes of older boys is 
helped by having young men lead their classes. 

Finally, the solvent for every phase of this ques- 
tion is found somewhere in the right combination 
of Personality, Preparation, Consecration and 
Common Sense. 

The secretary always welcomes questions, and 
would be glad if others would contribute their 
ideas and experience to the Jnfelligencer. The 
same proposition will be discussed further upon 
request. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. 
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DISOWNMENT AND DIVORCE. 

There seems to be among our members a very 
general disinclination to disownment for any fault 
whatever. This has been brought to our attention 
just now by letters from and conversation with 
a number of Friends. Of some of these, such is 
their earnest onesidedness, the publication would 
not be advisable. It is, however, right when so 
many are so earnestly stirred that there be frank 
consideration given to the cause of it. The par- 
ticular case that many have in mind in this con- 
nection is the recent disownment of a member of 
one of eur meetings on account of being a party 
to a divorce. Such a disownment is a particularly 
complicated case to deal with because there is 
among us so much unclearness both as to divorce 
and the attitude we should take toward it and also 
far from agreement as to our discipline on this as 
well as other specific matters. 

As to divorce there is not only a lack of clear- 
ness, but there is not freedom in considering it, 
such is the attitude of those who hold what they 
consider the biblical and at any rate the time- 
honored views. Those who believe that divorce 
may, under certain circumstances, be permissible 
and that it may be right to feel toward and treat 
a diverced person exactly as we would any other 
person, hardly have full freedom to express them- 
selves frankly on this point. 

Also as to the discipline and its requirements 
there is not clearness nor frankness of expres- 
sion in regard to it. Some feel that our disci- 
plines with all their provisions coming down to 
us from another and a different time are alto- 
gether excellent and should be lived up to. Others 
feel that the disciplines should be changed to meet 
ehanging conditions. While others still feel that 
the disciplines are antiquated but that it would 
not be well, if it were possible, to make them up- 
to-date and that the best way is quietly to ignore 
those parts that do not seem to apply to our 
present-day needs. 

Meantime the machinery of our meetings goes 
grinding on. As long as there are any who be- 





lieve in living up to the discipline there are sure 
to come up questions of disownment. Under ex- 
isting circumstances there are bound to be very 
wide divergences of view as to any case that may 
come up. 

It would seem then best, indeed imperative, if 
we consider our meetings more than hereditary 
clubs, or if we wish to make them more, to take 
serious thought as to what our disciplines are and 
as to their adaptability to the uses of a live body 
of people and a movement growing in usefulness 
and influence. Such study needs to be taken up 
not only academically, as is being done in young 
Friends’ Associations and Conference classes, but 
to be brought into the monthly meeting, where 
alone action can be taken; and disposed of with 
great care and earnest concern. 

It is important, too, that we think carefully 
about this matter of divorce. It is very well and 
very safe to hold simply to the traditional views 
of Friends in common with all others of Puritan 
origin upon it. But other views claiming to be 
the outcome of other conditions and other social 
relations and economic facts are persistently 
thrusting themselves before us. These cannot 
safely be dismissed or ignored. 

Without making ourselves clear as to these mat- 
ters it is impossible for us to maintain unity in 
action that from time to time we are bound to 
have before us, and any discussion will be mere 
passing back and forth of opinions. 


There is a suggestion for work for philan- 
thropic committees in the reports before the Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Charities at Harrisburg 
on the 9th. It was shown that the system of 
jail government was not good in several cases and 
that the plan of having Sheriffs act as keepers 
was not operating to best advantage. Few of the 
jails of the State, it seems, have yards and in some 
of these conditions are so filthy that prisoners wel- 
come a transfer to the penitentiary. Eleven 
county jails were condemned outright. These 
were in Adams, Carbon, Columbia, Crawford, 
Franklin, Hutingdon, Lebanon, Schuylkill, Susque- 
hanna, Union and Venango Counties. In some 
of these counties there are Friends’ meetings and 
all the necessary Friendly machinery for investi- 
gation and agitation in such matters as this. 





Of the recent Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 


dians and other dependent people, the Southern 
Workman says : 

“This Conference in retrospect, while leaving 
more or less confused memories, as is inevitable 
where so many changing and digressive opinions 
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were delivered on varying subjects in rapid suc- 
cession, nevertheless left also some definite and 
distinet impressions. One of them is that the gist 
of the Indian problem in its present stage lies in 
two questions; namely, (1) how will the Indian 
use his allotment, and (2) how can he be induced 
to acquire sanitary habits. That he must be saved 
from the devastating ‘encroachments of tubercu- 
losis and trachoma, if he is to survive at all; and 
that he must be protected against the alienation 
of his lands, if he is to survive as anything but a 
pauper, are the most convicing impressions to be 
got from one whole-day discussion of the Indian 
problem.” 





An interesting light is thrown on the history 
of our neglect of the cause of the Indian, by the 
Southern Workman in an editorial on the devoted 
missionary service among the Indians of the late 
Bishop Hare of the Episcopal Church: “In the 
seventies, under the direction of President Grant, 
the various Indian tribes were placed under the 
care of the different religious denominations; a 
certain amount being appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment for the carrying on of their schools. In 
addition to what the Government provided, the 
churches raised considerable amounts toward In- 
dian education. The Roman Catholics, who have 
always shown great interest in the christianiza- 
tion of the Indian, because of their larger number 
of schools record the largest appropriation from 
the Government. 

“Then came a cry for the separation of church 
and State. The churches, with the exception of 
the Roman Catholic, refused to receive money 
from the Government for the support of their 
schools. At the gatherings of the leading churches 
the representatives declared that the work among 
the Indians should not suffer in case Government 
help was withdrawn. Unfortunately these prom- 
ises, in many cases, were not kept. Just at the 
time that the Indian needed the help of the church 
that help was withdrawn. Smaller and still small- 
er amounts have been appropriated by the various 
boards, with the exception of the Roman Catholic, 
for the poor Indian. What seemed more promis- 
ing and popular fields of labor have been under- 
taken. One Indian school after another has been 
closed or its work curtailed. 

“One of the Christian leaders who has stood 
bravely by his red brother in all his difficulties 
was Bishop Hare of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A man of rare culture, of refined tastes, 
through long years of devoted service he has 
thrown in his lot with his red children. For days 
and weeks at a time he traveled across the plains, 
carrying his tent with him, cooking his own food, 
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exposed to all sorts of hardships, visiting the little 
Indian churches and schools which he had estab- 
lished, baptising, confirming the youth, and bury- 
ing the dead.” 


“A SPIRITUAL CONDITION” ON EARTH. 

I heartily endorse the effort of George B. Miller 
in last week’s Intelligencer, to establish the 
“Spiritual Condition” in plain language, firmly on 
the earth. It has floated meaninglessly in the 
clouds too long. Too long we have characterized 
as spiritual, the person who lives largely out of 
the active affairs of this world and who thinks to 
save his own soul and preaches the saving of 
souls generally, by the repression of our natural 
desires and instincts for life and the things of 
life. He seeks to attain salvation, security and 
peace for a future state of existence, but ignores 
the lack of salvation, security and peace here. 

Now should not this be reversed? If we are 
concerned to find out, to formulate, and to teach, 
material conditions for this world by which every 
individual may attain salvation, security and 
peace here and now, may we not confidently leave 
the future in the hands of a just Creator; and in 
so doing, may we not live in a spiritual condition, 
which is the essence of Christian aspiration? 

JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


“WHAT CONSTITUTES AUTHORITY?” 

I am sorry to find that thy contributor, “L. E. 
A.,” has quite misunderstood the point of the re- 
marks that appear towards the close of my reply 
to Dr. Holmes (quoted in the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer of the 16th ult.) The last thing I should 
think of doing would be to try to close down 
the discussion of the meaning and worth of a 
Biblical conception, such as that of “the Word 
made flesh,” by an appeal to Church authority. 
If I had done so, it would have been, I quite ad- 
mit, in flagrant contradiction to the principles of 
my little book “Authority and the Light Within,” 
which “L. E. A.” quotes with approval. What 
I wished to do was to offer a mild protest against 
what seems to me the rather superficial tendency 
to assume that a thing is impossible and absurd 
because we have a difficulty in conceiving it. “‘L. 
E. A.” declares that she, and many more, “sim- 
ply cannot conceive” that Jesus was God and also 
man. I quite understand, for I have “been there” 
myself. (By the way, the view which appears to 
be attributed to the orthodox, that he was “God 
and not man,” is not orthodox at all, but is the 
heresy known as Monophysitism). But is our 
power of “conceiving” the measure of what is 
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possible? Before we could make it so, we should 
(I think) have to assume that our conceptions of 
“God” and “man” are adequate—that we know 
enough about them to state positively that they 
could not anyhow be combined in a single perfect 
life. Frankly, I don’t know enough to say this— 
about “God,” at all events. And perhaps my con- 
ception of “man” is similarly defective. In the 
recent supplement to the Hibbert Journal, which 
is by me as I write, Sir Oliver Lodge shows good 
reason for believing that the “self,” which each 
one of us is, contains a great deal more than we 
are conscious of; and suggests the probability 
that when each of us comes into this world there 
is an actual incarnation of something that was 
there before, and that remains behind and below 
our conscious life. If that is so, the conception 
of the temporary incarnation of an eternal Divine 
Spirit in a real and limited human life may not be 
so impossible after all. 

3ut my chief purpose in replying to Dr. Holmes 
was not speculative or dogmatic, but practical: 
1 wanted, if I might, to help readers of the New 
Testament to recognize certain facts: viz., that 
the first Christians certainly believed that Jesus 
was a real man like ourselves, though sinless,— 
and that yet (so I read them) they regarded Him 
as God manifested in the flesh. I do not think it is 
right to use our “‘conceptions” of what is possible, 
in such a way as to infer (contrary to the evi- 
dence) that if they held both beliefs their minds 
must have been confused. Nor do I think it right 
to take one side of their presentation only (as it 
seemed to me Dr. Holmes did with the Fourth 
Gospel) and say the other side does not exist. 

These great questions cannot, I believe, be set- 
tled either by quoting authority or by erecting 
into a final standard our own individual power of 
“conceiving.” But we may reach a common view 
by means of deep and earnest and open-minded 
study of the facts of Christian history, if only 
our hearts and minds are responsive to the influ- 
ence of the Personality that produced those facts. 

Croydon, England. EDWARD GRUBB. 








I had the pleasure of reading Edward Grubb’s 
reply to my communication in the Intelligencer of 
Tenth month 25th, and I desire to express my 
hearty appreciation of the spirit in which it is 
written. While saying that many of us cannot 
conceive of “infinite power experiencing human 
limitations,” I acknowledged that to many others 
this conception was possible. All I ask is that 
there may be entire freedom and honesty in ex- 
pressing our conceptions, so that each may be 
helped by the heart experience of the other. With 
the early apostles I believe that Jesus was both 





human and divine,and I also believe that God man- 
ifests himself to a greater or less degree in every 
human soul. To me the passage in the Fourth 
Gospel, “The Word was made flesh,” means sim- 
ply that a human life was filled with the spirit 
and power of the Divine. L. E. A. 





PHILANTHROPIC WORK CF PHILADELPHIA 
FRIENDS. 

[Annual report of the Philanthropic Committee to the 
Quarterly Meeting held at Race Street, Eleventh month 
13th.] 

Since our last report we have held five regular 
meetings. The Sub-Committee on Temperance 
has held five conferences, three of which were ad- 
dressed by Henry W. Wilbur, and two by Joel 
Borton. isabel G. Shortlidge spoke to the chil- 
dren of the First-day school at the Guild one 
morning last winter. Many pages of literature 
on this important subject have been distributed. 
One member of our Committee arranged four 
temperance talks, which were given by Dr. Holmes 
and Henry W. Wilbur, at the schools at Wayne, 
Strafford, and Berwyn, and were much appreci- 
ated by the School Board. 

Literature on the subject of Purity has been 
distributed and an appropriation made to the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee. 

The work at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild has 
grown and we often see good results from our 
efforts, so we feel encouraged and hope to extend 
our work as far as possible, and we are working 
and hoping for a larger and better equipped home 
for our labors, as we lack room for many chil- 
dren. 

Our Superintendent has spoken to the members 
of several Needlework Guilds and garments have 
been received from each one. 

All of the Departments which have been re- 
ported in former years are still being held on the 
same days. A class of boys to correspond with 
“The Little Mothers,” has been successfully 
started. Some temperance work is being done in 
this class and in the Sewing School. Among the 
younger boys, which is the largest department, 
improvement in self-government is noticed. 

The Savings Fund is still the popular depart- 
ment to all of the neighborhood people, and dur- 
ing the year just closed $2,390.86 were deposited. 

The Mothers’ Meeting is such an encouraging 
cepartment, as the average attendance is fifty- 
six and the women come through heat and cold, 
rain and snow, always happy that the day for the 
gathering is at hand; but the same serious prob- 
lem stares us in the face that we have had to 
report to you before, and we do ask your help in 
securing speakers for these women. To many, 
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Sixth-day afternoon from 2.30 to 4 o’clock, is the 
only bright spot the week holds. 
Won’t each one please put forth some effort to 
assist us, and a postal to the Superintendent, 
Emily Wilbur, 151 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, 
will bring you a reply making all the necessary 
arrangements. Friends have been very kind help- 
ing us, but we need a large circle for this week. 

The First-day school was kept open until Sev- 
enth month last year as the children were anxious 
to continue. Sixty are enrolled. 

The two evening classes for girls and the one 
for older boys are all doing good work under the 
‘are of competent leaders. 

Our Library has grown to 613 volumes. Eighty 
children have cards out and from 11 to 1 o’clock 
daily is a busy time changing books. 

In answer to the Christmas appeal made by the 
Superintendent, shoes, bedding, clothing, coal and 
food were received, so that many homes and 
hearts were made brighter and happier. Ejighty- 
four dinners were sent to worthy families and the 
Superintendent was especially gratified to be able 
to take some of the holiday cheer to the aged. Six 
out of town First-day schools sent enough toys 
and books to allow a gift to each of our children, 
and those sent by the City Intermediate Depart- 
ments supplied the Sewing School. 

During tue winter 40 tons of half-price coal 
were sold and 20 tons were given away. 

The Grandom half-price coal for widows was 
sold from our house last winter. 

In the past year 809 new garments, 4,217 partly 
worn ones have been given to the deserving. Over 
5,000 magazines have been distributed. Two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty visits have been paid 
to the homes of the neighborhood people. One 
thousand two hundred and eighty-four persons 
(mostly children) had a free, happy day’s outing 
in the Park or country. Ten women and fifteen 
children went to the country for a week and twen- 
ty-four to Camp Hill for two weeks. 

The Flower Mission was successfully carried on 
from Fifth to Tenth months, and many homes 
brightened with the blossoms sent to us. 

The National Fruit and Flower Guild opened a 
station at our house this summer, giving us the 
good fortune of having fruits, vegetables and 
flowers on another day each week. This Society 
also cleans up and plants back yards and window 
boxes, and it was astonishing how many applica- 
tions we had; many more than we could supply, 
wanting the flowers and seeds. 

The Ice Fund is such a comfort—28 families 
were supplied daily and several cases of illness 
were relieved in this way. 

We gratefully acknowledge all the contributions 
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and assistance we have received from our many 
friends, and ask that the Quarterly Meeting will 
continue the usual appropriation. 
On behalf of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 
ANNA N. LUKENS, Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The Round Table Conference of Superintend- 
cents and Primary Teachers of the Philadelphia 
First-cay School Union, held Fifth-day evening, 
Eleventh month 11th, at 1520 Race Street, was an 
occasion of much enlightenment, even to those 
who are most familiar with First-day school con- 
ditions in Philadelphia Quarter. 

The gathering was small enough, as it was in- 
tended to be, to make a genuine “round table con- 
ference,” where no teacher would feel herself too 
unimportant to state her problems frankly. The 
informality of the meeting brought out free dis- 


| cussion of conditions as they are, in the so-called 


“primary classes,” followed by the statement of 
a good working outline for the use of such classes, 
which had been adapted for the needs of a suc- 
cessful class in one of our strongest centres. The 
meeting was under the leadership of Jane P. Rush- 
more and Anna Belle Conard. 

A series of such conferences is planned, to take 
up the different problems of First-day school 
work, as represented by classes of varying ages, 
in the hope that whatever tends to success in one 
school may be made use of for the benefit of 
others, and to the end that all our schools may in- 
crease in interest. 

Mary A. GILBY, 
Clerk of Executive Committee. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

The “Association for the Promotion of First- 
day Schools Within the Limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting,” met in annual session on the 
13th in Race Street meeting house, Philadelphia. 
Louis B. Ambler presided as clerk with Anna R. 
Waln as assistant. 

At the morning session reports were received 
from the constituent Unions and from individual 
schools not affiliated with any union. Epistles 
were read from Ohio and Baltimore Associations. 
After some discussion a committee was appointed 
to take into consideration the whole matter of cor- 
respondence between the Yearly Meeting Associa- 
tion. There was some discussion on the lesson 
leaves, some disinclination to use the Graded 
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Course of the General Conference Committee be- 
ing apparent. It was thought by some that these 
lessons were too difficult and require time for 
preparation, while the lessons on the International 
texts prepared in the interest of other denomina- 
tions are ready to hand and do not require prep- 
aration. 

In the afternoon a report was received from the 
management of Scattered Seeds and the annual 
appropriation was made to the paper. 

The subject for discussion was, “How to Hold 
the Attention of Young People from 16 to 20 
in the First-day School.” George A. Walton in- 
troduced the discussion and it was continued by 
Martha Wilson and others. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY, PHILA.—The meeting on First-day 
afternoon, Eleventh month 7th, in the meeting 
house, was opened by Scripture reading by Rachel 
Johnson. After the appointment of delegates to 
the Conference to be held at Moorestown on the 
20th, and reports concerning the Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild, Elizabeth Powell Bond read a 
paper on Elias Hicks. She said “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” might be taken as the text 
for her paper. She spoke of his honesty and gen- 
erosity in his business dealings, of the strictness 
with which he stood by his convictions against 
war during the Revolution, and also during the 
War of 1812, and of his vigorous preaching 
against slavery, not only in the North, but also 
in Virginia and Carolina. Nathaniel Richardson, 
Anna Comly and Charles Edgerton expressed their 
appreciation of the paper. The subject for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting will be “Moderation 
and Temperance.” 

FRANCES RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Our president, Laura E. 
Holmes, opened our meeting by a reading from the 
Intelligencer, “Thoughts for the Living.” After 
the business of meeting we had a reading from 
the “Life of Isaac T. Hopper,” by Edwin Mankin; 
reading from “Penn and Religious Liberty,” by 
Alice C. Brown; reading by Clara B. Haines, “‘A 
Bargain.”” Mary R. Brown read an essay on 
“What is vour opinion of the danger threatening 
the American people of to-day?” Ethel Ball fav- 
ored us with a recitation, “The Quaker Prodigal.” 

CorA D. HERITAGE, Sec’y. 


RISING SUN, Mp.—The meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held Eleventh month 7th, was well attended. 
The subject for the dav was “Creeds.” Papers by 
Jesse H. Holmes on “The Apostles’ Creed,” and 
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“The Nicene Creed,” were read. Edwin R. Buf- 
fington opened the discussion by a talk on creeds 
in general. Creeds are formulated, he said, by 
the mind of man. The mistake lies not so much in 
the creeds as in trying to force them on men in 
place of the divine authority that belongs to the 
individual. Several took part in the discussion. 


DEATHS. 

BUTLER.—At his home, in West Chester, Pa., Eleventh 
month 2nd, 1909, William Butler, in his 87th year. For 
twenty years he was Judge of the United States District 
Court in Philadelphia. 

COMLY.—At his home, 5724 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Tenth month 30th, 1909, Joseph A. Comly, in the 
54th year of his age. Interment at Oaklands Cemetery, 
West Chester, Pa. 

EASTBURN.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on 
month ist, 1909, Lizzie Crombarger 
Timothy T. 
Pa. 

EASTBURN.—At the Presbyterian Home, Philadelphia, 
on Eleventh month 3rd, 1909, Elizabeth M. Eastburn, 
widow of the late George Eastburn, in her 70th year. 
Interment at Woodlands Cemetery. 

FENTON.—On Tenth month 30th, 1909, in New York 
City, Elizabeth S. Fenton, daughter of the late Thomas 
and Alice L. Fenton. Interment at Abington Friends’ 
ground. 

HUFF.—Charity W. Huff, oldest child of the late Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth Heaps Webb, died the 8th of Tenth 
month, 1909, in the 74th year of her age. She was born 
and raised in Fawn Grove, Pa. Thirty-two years ago she 
was united in marriage with George Huff, of Mill Green, 
Md., who died ten years ago. She was raised a Friend 
and joined the Methodists when a young woman. After 
her marriage, she, with her husband, joined the Religious 
Society of Friends, and she was a consistent member and 
a regular attender when her health permitted at Broad 
Creek, Harford Co., Md. Being in poor health, she re- 
moved from her farm at Mill Green to the home of her 
niece, in Fawn Grove, where she passed peacefully away, 
saying she felt nothing in her way, bidding farewell to 
loved ones, and looking forward to a grand reunion. She 
was laid to rest beside her husband on Tenth month 11th, 
in Fawn Grove Friends’ Cemetery. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
S. J. M. 

JACKSON.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1909, Amelia 
Spencer Jackson, daughter of Jesse and Mary Speneer, 
of Gwynedd, Pa., and wife of the late James C. Jackson, 
of Hockessin, Del., in her 88th year. The funeral services 
were held at her late residence, Swarthmore, Pa., Eleventh 
month 6th, at two o’clock. Interment at Eastlawn Ceme- 
tery, Swarthmore. 

““And I smiled, to think God’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 

MOREY.—At her home, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Tenth month 18th, 1909, Eliza A. Morey, in her 93rd 
year; a member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 

PYLE.—At her home, in Marietta, Iowa, Tenth month 
15th 1909, after a lingering illness, Eliza M., wife of 
B. L. Pyle, in her 74th year; a member of Marietta Month- 
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She was the youngest 
Underwood name, two of whom 
living, Edith Elma, wife of Davis C. Pyle, and Rebecca 
Jane. She is survived also by her husband, three sons, 
William, Charles Lewis and Harry, and her daughter 
Clara, who cared for her faithfully during her illness. 
At the funeral, which was held in her home, Nathan Ed- 
sall and a minister of the Marshalltown Christian Church 
testified to the esteem in which she was held by her 
friends and neighbors. 

STAPLER.—On Eleventh month 11th, 1909, after a 
severe illness of three weeks’ duration, Charles Franklin 
Stapler, in his 79th year. The funeral was held on the 
15th, at the home of his brother, Thomas W. Stapler, 
near Newtown, Pa. 

STE ER.—At his home, in New York City, Tenth month 
14th, 1909, Isaac E. Steer, aged 62 years, formerly of 
Waterford, Laudoun County, Virginia. 

SHEPHERD.—At her home, Deans Corners, N. Y., 
Tenth month 28th, 1909, after an illness of only a few 
days, Mary Wilson, widow of Milton Shepherd, in her 
78th year; a member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—In Philadelphia, on Tenth month 29th, 1909, 
Bernard Taylor, son of the late Jacob H. Taylor, of Yard- 
ley, Pa., aged 66 years. 

WARRINGTON.—After a lingering illness, at the 
home of her aunt, Elizabeth C. W. Rockwood, South West- 
ville, N. J., on Tenth month 10th, 1909, Priscilla A. War- 
rington, aged 52 years; a member by convincement of 
Woodbury, N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends. Funeral 
on the 13th from Friends’ Mickleton, 
N. J. 

WILSON.—.At Deans Corners, N. Y., Ninth month 6th, 
1909, Warren R. Wilson, in his 72nd year; a member of 
Albany Executive Meeting. 


Meeting House, 


CALENDAR 
—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 pr. m. 


The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 
11TH MO. 21ST, 1909, AT 2.30 P. M. 

—Meeting at Darby, Pa., under care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting. “The 
Local Option Question’’; discussion, in- 
troduced by Prof. Paul M. Pearson, of 
Swarthmore College, followed by ad- 
dresses from Raymond R. Denworth 
and Joseph H. Willits, also of Swarth- 
more College. 

Continued on page 751 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On the afternoon of the 9th inst. our friends, Samuel 
and Sarah Schofield Ash, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage at their home in Swarthmore. 
Many old friends, and not a few new ones, assembled 


celebrated 


to mingle their congratulations over the happy event. 

The half-century old wedding certificate was read, as 
Mary Ash Jenkins. All 
present re-endorsed the certificate, and it will now become 
a doubly interesting heirloom for children and children’s 
children. 


was an appropriate poem by 


Many appropriate gifts were received. The bride of 
2 caught in her lap a perfect shower of five dollar gold 
pieces, while she exhibited to all visitors a beautiful photo- 
Walter Ash, of Seattle, 


graph of the only grandson, 
Washington. 

Martha Schofleld came up from Aiken, S. C., to be pres- 
ent at the while the children of Herbert and 
Mary Ash Jenkins, grand-children of Samuel and Sarah, 
were precious additions to the interesting occasion. 

The rooms of the house 


wedding, 


were trimmed and festooned with 
beautiful autumn leaves, and all of the arrangements were 
most appropriate. 


The monthly meeting of Friends, at London Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., will be held Twelfth month 8th, at 2 


p. m. (instead of at 10 a. m. as heretofore). 


Barrels for 
follows: 


the Southern Schools should be sent as 
For Mt. Pleasant School, care of George T. 
Laing, 30 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, who will receive 
and forward. For Aiken School, send direct from nearest 
freight station on Penna. Railroad. 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes the finest, most deli- 
cious biscuit, cake and 
pastry; conveys to food 
the most healthful of 
fruit properties 
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SECRETAHY BEALS TO BE AT TWELFTH 
STREET. 

The Philadelphia Peace Association of Friends extends 

a cordial invitation to all who are interested in the pres- 

ent and future of the Peace Movement, to attend a lecture, 


“Reading the Peace Sky,” by Charles E. Beals, Field 
Secretary to the American Peace Society, at Twelfth 
Street below Market, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 22nd, 
at 8 p. m. 





THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS AT MOORES- 
TOW N—PROGRAM. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh month 20th, 10.30 a. m.—“Work 
for the Y. F. A.,” address by J. Barnard Walton, of New 
York; ten minute addresses by Mary Helen Bye, of Wil- 
mington; Spencer Graves, of Fairhill; Granville Coates, 
of Oxford. 

2 p. m.—“How Can We Find Time for Social and Re- 
ligious Activity—Woolman’s Method,” address by Edith 
M. Winder, of Swarthmore College Library; discussion 
introduced by Edward A. Pennock, of London Grove. 

Trains from foot of Market Street, Philadelphia, at 
9.52 a. m., round trip 30 cents. Trolley from Ferry, Cam- 
den, 9.08 a. m; special car at 9.30, fare 26 cents round 
trip (including ferry). 

Those who may not be able to go for the morning ses- 
sion can get a train at 12.50 or trolley at 8 minutes and 
30 minutes after the hour from Camden side. 

New York and Northern New Jersey Friends come by 
way of Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


At meeting on First-day, Eleventh month 14th, senti- 
ments were given by the students present. It was started 
by members of the Senior Class and followed by the other 
Many beautiful lines were given and 
the meeting was a very good one. 

The Young People’s Devotional meeting was held. at the 
home of Henry Walton, in Swarthmore, First-day even- 
ing. Several new people were present and though the 
meeting was not quite as large as usual, an unusual inter- 
est and activity was taken in it. The girls at College 
have started meetings of the same kind among themselves. 

Last week, Dr. Trueblood, Head of the Department of 
Public Speaking in the University of Michigan, spoke 
a few words in Collection. He spoke appreciatively about 
the way the Friends had been pioneers in the educational 
movement, especially in the West. He also complimented 
the College on its courses in Public Speaking. In his 
opinion they are inferior to none in the country, and we 
all feel that he is correct. 

Seventh-day afternoon Swarthmore met Ursinus in foot- 
ball at Collegeville. A very large number of the students 
and faculty attended the game; special. cars were at- 
tached to two trains out there. Great enthusiasm was 
shown and those on the side line did all in their power 
to help the Garnet team to win. It was outweighed, how- 
ever, by nearly fifteen pounds to a man and was beaten 
by the score of thirty-four to six. 

Elections have recently been held for delegates to be 
sent to the Students’ Volunteer Mission Convention, to be 
held at Rochester, during Christmas vacation. Anna Camp- 
bell, John White and Raymond Denworth were chosen: 
Wt Sy ae 
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QUAKER 


CALENDAR 
Sor 
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that we again are publishing a Quaker Calendar for 

this year. This year’s calendar has been carefully 
planned and executed and we believe that it will have a 
greater sale than last year’s. 


L: consists of five leaves, size 644 x 12, and is printed in 


Cy successful were we last year with the Quaker Calendar 


two colors. As words are at best only a poor medium 

for expressing feeling we have omitted all reference 
this year to the pictures themselves and present the pictures 
only, with of course, the calendar. The drawings are again 
the product of Jane Allen Boyer, the well-known illustra- 
tor, who seems to have the 
faculty of getting just the right 
‘“*Quaker’’ atmosphere. She 
has been most painstaking in 
her efforts and we have never 
seen the Quaker peace and 
quietude more gracefully ex- 
pressed than in her drawings 
for this year’s calendar. 


©: ERE is the usual device 
for hanging the calen- 
dar, which this year is 
a ribbon of just the shade of 
the material the writer’s grand- 
mother used to wear. 

The drawings might appro- 
priately be entitled, ‘‘Grand- 
mother,’’ ‘‘The Meeting,”’ 
‘“‘The Old Fashioned Desk,’’ 
‘‘Roses,’’ ‘‘The Baby.”’ 


None of the drawings have ever before been published. 
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Price 50c. per copy, postage paid, securely wrapped for 
mailing. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


EDWARD T. BIDDLE, Pres. & Treas. 
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—At 11.45, after-meeting conference 
on comparative study of religion, Jane 
P. Rushmore on ‘‘Growth of National 
Religion from Primitive Religion.’’ 

—In Toronto, Central Meeting of 
Friends, Zion Church, at 3 p. m. 
Friends’ Association at 3.30, “Idle 
Words,” discussion, introduced by Miss 
M. E. Youmans. 


—Meeting at Haverford Meeting 
House, on line of trolley from Sixty- 
ninth Street to Ardmore, visited by 
William J. MacWatters, at 10 a. m. 

—Meeting in Washington, D. C. 
(1811 I Street, N. W.), at 11 a. m., 
visited by Henry W. Wilbur. 


—At Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at 9.45 a. m., Junior Conference, con- 
sideration of The Discipline and 
Present-Day Life; First-day school at 
same hour; meeting at 11. 


—At Hockessin, Del., conference 
under care of Western Quarterly 
Meeting, at 2.30 p. m. Percival 
Roberts will speak on work among 
prisoners. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 21ST (1ST DAY). 

—Fallowfield, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association in Ercildoun Meeting 
House. Joseph S. Walton, of George 
School, will deliver an address on 
Temperance. 


—Peace Meeting in Twelfth Street 
Meeting House, Twelfth Street below 
Market, Philadelphia, at 8 p. m., ad- 
dressed by Charles E. Beals, Field 
Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety. Subject, “Reading the Peace 
Sky.” 


ELEVENTH MO. 22ND (2ND-DAY) 
—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
Pipe Creek, near Union Bridge, Md. 


ELEVENTH MO. 28D (3D DAY). 
Mt. Holly, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at home of Josiah Engle. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 25TH (5TH-DAY) 
—Bucks Quarterly Meeting at 
Langhorne, Pa. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 26TH (6TH-DAY) 
—Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
Little Britain, Pa. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 27TH (7TH-DAY) 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Clear Creek Meeting House, near Mc- 
Nabb, IIl. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 28TH (1ST DAY). 


—London Grove Friends’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the meeting house 
at 2.30 p. m. Edwin R. Buffington, 
of Rising Sun, Md., will speak on 
“Life and Authority from a Friendly 
Standpoint.” 
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from receipt of order to end of 
1910 to new subscribers for $1.50. 
Club senders please take notice. 
Sample copies sent to any address 
on request. 


The publishers of 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


believe there is no better 50 cent mag- 
azine for children. They believe also 
that many families not Friends would 
be glad to have it if they knew about 
it. They therefore ask readers of the 
Intelligencer, especially those who are 
more or less isolated, to send them the 
addresses of two or more parents of 
children from five to twelve years of 
age, to whom sample copies may be 
sent. 


The numbers for Eleventh and 


Twelfth months will be sent free to | 
new subscribers for 1910. Where the | 


magazine is intended for a Christmas 

present, these two numbers will be 

sent just in time for Christmas. 
Address Scattered Seeds, N. 


we 


Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phils» 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 


Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
“Closing Out” Prices. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1910. 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the Periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES 
Periodicals Price for Both 


Springfield Republican, ($1), 
Literary Digest, ($3), 
Christian Register, ($2),.... 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Sunday School Times, ($1), 
Journal of Education, (2.50,) 
The Outlook, ($3), 
The Youths’ Companion, ($1.75), 
New Subscriptions, 
Renewals, 


4.00 
4.70 
2.95 
4.45 
5.00 


3.75 
3.85 


. . $3.00 | 
5.00 | 


MONTHLIES 


Periodicals Price for Both 
Country Life in America, ($4), 
Review of Reviews, ($3), ... 
British Friend, (6s, 6d, & postage), 
Scribners's Magazine, ($3), . 
The Century Magazine, ($4),. . 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 4 ev 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
Advocate of Peace, ($1), 
American Magaz‘ne, . 


NNN MUN 
0 @ ony. 
SSBARSSS 


oO < 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the nét price of each (if 
ordered through us), by substracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘*price for both.”’ 
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Friends’ Association at Horsham, | 


Pa. 


Hockessin, Del., Young 


Mitchell, at 2.30 p. m. 


—Meeting of Friends at White 


Plains, 
No. 3 Bank Street, 


Komori, at 11 


a. Mm. 


—At Race Street, Philadelphia, at | 


Friends’ 
Association at home of J. Howard | 2” elephant, a cow, a tiger, a lion, 


| 


N. Y., at home of Elizabeth | 


| 
| 


i 


10.30 a. m., meeting visited by Henry | 


W. Wilbur; at 11.45, 
conference on Egyptian Religion, dis- 
cussion introduced by Emma Waln. 


after-meeting 


—In Toronto, at Zion Church, at 


3 p. m., Central Meeting of Friends; | 


“The 
Character 


Friends’ Association, 
of Fiction to 
address by Mrs. Johnson. 


at 3.30, 
Relation 
Building,” 
ELEVENTH MoO. 30TH (3RD-DAY) 
—Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Trenton, N. J. 
BOOK NOTES. 
The “Historical Guide to New York 


City,” compiled under the auspices of | 
the City History Club, traces the old | 


roads, historic and literary sites, and 
all places of interest to the citizen 
the storied 


3rooklyn 


who loves 
York, 
boroughs. 
and illustrations add to the 
book. An example of the thorough- 
going aid given by the guide is this 
paragraph on Flushing Meeting: 
“Old Quaker Meeting House, Broad- 
way above Main Street, built 1694-5, 


past 


and the adjacent 


value 


on three acres bought 1692 by the 
Quakers for this purpose and a burial 
ground. In 1696 they held their 
Yearly Meeting here for the first time, 
and in 1702 the Rev. Keith, 
of the Church of England, attempted 
to preach here, but was prevented. 


George 


The building was shingled, plastered 
and repaired in 1704, and the Quaker 


records say a new building was 


erected in 1719—meaning, probably, 


some addition. The British Army 
used it as a barracks, hospital and 
storehouse, but in 178: was re- 
paired and restored to it inal use. 
(Onderdonck ‘Friends in New York 
and Long Island,’ pp. 94-95.)” (Pub- 
lished by F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 


“Some Friends of Mine,” compiled 
by E. V. Lucas, brings together scores 
of beloved characters from literature, 
imaginary men who live in the pages 
of poets, essayists, historians and story 
tellers—a very heartening company 
of heroes. (Macmillan.) 





of New | 


Numerous maps, diagrams | 




































[Eleventh month 20, 1909 


Mark Twain contributes “A Fable” | 
LINENS FOR THANKSGIVING 


to Harper’s Magazine, in which the 
Cloth-and-Napkin Sets 


characters are an ass, a cat, a bear, 
Hemstitched Cloth and a Dozen 
Napkins: 

Of Seotch satin damask, beautiful 
soft finish. In nine sizes, from 63x 
63 to 108x108 inches—$3.75, $4.00, 
$7.00, $9.00, $12.00, $14.00, $18.50, 
$22.50 and $30 00 a set. 

Of Austrian Damask; in three sizes 
—$4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 a set. 

Of Irish and Scotch damask, hand- 
some patterns, new and exclusive 
designs; Cloths 2x2 to 2x4 yards— 
$4.25 to $38.50 a set. 

Plain satin damask, 
Round Cloths scalloped edges. 
Prices from $3.25 (45-inch) $9.00 
(81-inch). Napkins to match from 
$6.00 a dozen (15-inch) to $13.50 
(24-inch). 

Satin Damask Cloths in floral and 
conventional patterns, scalloped 
edges — 68-inch, $3.00; Napkins to 
match, $5.00 a dozen. In the 8l-inch 
size, Cloth, $6.50; Napkins, $7.50. 
In the 90-inch size, $8.00; Napkins, 
$9.00 a dozen. 

In addition to the attractions of the 
regular lines are these special values 
for to-morrow: 


$2.75 Table Cloths, 2x2 yds.—$2.00 
$4.25 Table Cloths. 2x2 yds.—$3.25 
$3.50 Table Cloths, 2x2 yds.—$2.50 
$5.50 Table Goths, 2x2” yds.—$4.25 
$4.00 Table Cloths, 2x3 yds.—$3.00 
$6.50 Table Cloths, 2x3 yds.—$5.50 


Napkins to match, worth $3.50 and 
$5.50 a dozen-—now $2.50 and $4.50 
Aisle 11, Certre 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





camel, and which 
conveys the following moral, particu- | 
larly pointed for people who criticise: 
“You can find in a text whatever you 
bring, if you will stand between it 
and the mirror of your imagination. 
You may not see your ears, but they 
will be there.” 


a leopard, and a 


vember John Kenneth Turner con- 
tinues his story of “Barbarous Mexi- 
He states that a colonel in the 
Mexican army who for four years 
has had charge of transporting the 
exiled Yaqui Indians to Yucatan, told | 
him that in that time he had delivered 
15,700 Yaquis. These sell in Yucatan 
for $65 apiece. Ten dollars covers 
the expense of transportation and the 
rest is turned over to the Secretary 
of War. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


In the American Magazine for No- | 


co.” 


Single Rooms or Suites. 





Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class uf nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stats 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BorTn TELEPHones 
Day or Niawr 


PHILADELPHIA 
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INTERESTING BOOKLETS 


Friends Ancient and Modern Series 







































No. 1. GEORGE Fox No. 8. JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITE 
No. 3. ELIZABETH FRY No. 9. DANIEL WHEELER 

No. 4. STEPHEN GRELLET No. 10. GEORGE WHITEHEAD 

No. 5. PETER BEDFORD No. 11. MARGARET FELL 

No. 6. THOMAS CHALKLEY No. 12. JOSEPH STURGE 

No. 7. FRANCIS HOWGILL 









Pape r Cove rs - - - 


PRICE, Five Cents each, Postage Paid 










FRIENDS BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 144 East Twentieth St., NEW YORK 


